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French do it again 


Since General de Gaulle stepped aside to make way 
for the newly born Fourth French Republic in 1946, no 
less than six Premiers have come and gone. Four of them, 
including the latest one, Popular Republican Georges 
Bidault, were wrecked on the issue of wage increases. 
Compared with pre-war, French prices have increased 
approximately twice as much as wages. None of the 
coalition Cabinets has been strong enough to deal boldly 
with this disparity. They have been fearful of crossing 
the farmers, who insist on taking full advantage of the 
law of supply and demand, or the businessmen, who stub- 
bornly refuse to abandon the comfortable Continental 
practice of earning a high profit on restricted output. 
Instead, one Government after another froze wages and 
tried to keep the workers quiet by exerting, in indirect 
ways, a downward pressure on prices. If the original 
spread between wages and prices had not been so great, 
that policy might have worked. Production has increased. 
The upward pressure on prices has lessened. The process 
of bringing prices in line with wages has, however, been 
too slow, and has not gone far enough. Industrial workers 
and civil servants still suffer under grievous liabilities. 
The whole problem has been enormously complicated 
by the split in the trade unions. The Communists, with 
no responsibility in the Government, have felt free to 
head the drive for higher wages. Under these circum- 
stances, the Socialists are obliged to go along with them. 
Had they refused, they might have lost their chief base 
of operations among the workers and thus risked political 
suicide. As we go to press, the politicians representing 
the coalition parties are maneuvering furiously to form a 
new Government. In addition to their fear of new elec- 
tions, which General de Gaulle is again demanding, they 
have the added incentives of the Schuman plan negotia- 
tions and the war in Korea to make a deal as quickly as 
possible. If the past is any measure of the future, they 
will undoubtedly succeed. 


Fate of the Schuman plan 


Before the formal vote of confidence which he lost on 
June 24 by 352 to 230, M. Bidault warned the Chamber 
that “defeat of the Cabinet would upset the negotiations 
on the Schuman plan.” That warning was somewhat exag- 
gerated, since continuity could easily be maintained by 
having the sponsor of the plan, M. Schuman, hold his 
post of Foreign Minister in the new Cabinet. Neverthe- 
less, the fall of the Bidault Cabinet came at a most un- 
fortunate time. Six nations had duly appeared in Paris 
to negotiate an agreement pooling the steel and coal re- 
sources of Western Europe. After several days of discus- 
sions, the scheme assumed a bold outline that aroused 
the interest of Europe and the world. It was evident that 
the French were proposing no mere change in economic 
policy. Rather they were using economic policy as a step- 
ping-stone to the political federation of Europe. As soon 
as this became clear to the delegates, who had come pre- 
pared to discuss statistics on prices, wages, production 
and trade, they hastened home to seek further instructions 
from their governments. It was at this critical time that 
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the Bidault Cabinet fell. So far, the setback to the Schu- 
man plan is mostly psychological. If the crisis in Paris is 
prolonged, however, the damage could become more 
serious. 


A job for the Voice of America 
Considering how seriously it menaces American in- 
terests, U.S. authorities have done precious little to coun- 
ter the Cominform’s “Stockholm Peace Appeal,” launched 
by the “Partisans of Peace” on March 19. The stream- 
lined version of the appeal contained in an attractive 
leaflet recently distributed by the Red-led New York 
Labor Conference for Peace runs as follows: 
We demand the absolute prohibition of the atomic 
bomb, weapon of aggression and mass extermination 
of populations; we demand strict international con- 
trol to enforce this measure; we will regard as a 
war criminal that government which first uses the 
atomic weapon against any country. 
Already the door-to-door campaign of the Partisans has 
had phenomenal success throughout Europe. Russian- 
controlled papers in Berlin claimed on June 3 that 100 
million signatures had already been obtained. (Referring 
to the Appeal in our issue of June 10 we said the Comin- 
form claimed 400 million names: that seems to be their 
goal rather than their achievement.) With diabolical 
ingenuity the Cominform is using the Appeal to achieve 
a number of objectives. In the satellite countries it is 
using it to embarrass the Catholic Church. Those who 
refuse to sign are “enemies of the people’s democracies.” 
An NC News Service report dated June 26 says observers 
find that the Church is “one of the main obstacles in the 
world-wide drive for the acceptance of the Stockholm 
Appeal.” In France and Italy, Catholics who refuse their 
signatures are stigmatized as “tools of the American war- 
mongers.” French and Italian Catholic spokesmen have 
denounced the hypocrisy of the appeal, while reaffirming 
the Catholic opposition to mass extermination of helpless 
civilians. 


... and the AEC 

Now that the Appeal is being circulated in the United 
States, it is high time that our authorities took up the 
fight against it. As the editor of the Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists for June showed, in reply to a presentation of 
the Appeal by the French Communist, atomic scientist 
Joliot-Curie, all three points were first proposed by the 
United States in the UN Atomic Energy Commission. By 
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means of a skillful three-year filibuster the Soviet delega- 
tion prevented adoption of the second and key provision, 
strict international control. Let the Voice of America 
make that clear to all Europeans, and let the Atomic 
Energy Commission make it equally clear to Americans. 
The Soviets have stolen nearly everything else. Let’s not 
allow them, at this critical juncture, to steal our atomic- 
contro] thunder. 


Report on Guatemala 

Little Guatemala is the only Central-American country 
that seems to favor Russia more than it favors the United 
States. It therefore occupies an extremely prominent place 
in Will Lissner’s recent New York Times reports on 
Soviet penetration in the economic and political af- 
fairs of the six Central American countries. Juan José 
Arévalo, Guatemala’s President, repeatedly states that 
neither he nor his Government is communistic. He has, 
however, allowed a small group of Communists to take 
over strategic positions in return for Communist political 
support. Guatemala’s situation illustrates quite well the 
tactics the Soviets have devised to gain influence in the 
Latin-American nations. As Mr. Lissner shows in his 
June 23 report, Communist agents first aim at setting up, 
under their own control, a strongly nationalistic front 
capable of including all groups—the agricultural, urban, 
conservative and even reactionary. Once the front gains 
power, the Communists maneuver it to damage U.S. trade 
by attempting to drive foreign capital out of the country, 
regardless of harmful local effects. Harnessing drives for 
labor and social benefits, the Reds use them to harass 
American and other organizations which will not yield 
to them. Up to now, Soviet infiltration in Central America 
(see Am. 5/20, p. 204) has maintained a foothold only 
in Guatemala. Even there, Red hopes for permanent suc- 
cess do not appear insuperably strong. President Arévalo 
has of late begun to see the danger of the road he is 
traveling. He has also come to realize that U.S. firms in 
Guatemala greatly benefit his nation and that they have 
of latter years treated their employes fairly. Communist 
lies in Guatemala can be contradicted by the practices of 
employers who realize that depressed standards of living 
are neither just nor wise. 
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Uncle Sam’s slow-down 

It now takes two days for a letter to get from Brook- 
lyn to Manhattan. We receive three different issues of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch every Monday morning. This 
slow-down is the result of Postmaster General Jesse M. 
Donaldson’s “economy” orders of April 18. Those orders 
were, in turn, the result of action by the House of Rep- 
resentatives Appropriations Committee, lopping $28 mil- 
lion off the Post Office’s funds (Am. 5/6, p. 131). By 
adopting the Taber amendment, the House then slashed 
the entire $29-billion omnibus appropriations bill by 
10 per cent. This “across-the-board” cut cost the Post 
Office $200 million. Public reaction to the curtailment 
in mail deliveries has been adverse. Senator William 
Langer (R., N. D.) read a record-breaking total of forty- 
four newspaper editorials critical of the reduced mail 
services into the Congressional Record for May 9. On the 
same day the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Langer is a member, voted 9-0 for 
a bill countermanding the Donaldson orders. The cor- 
responding House Committee took similar action. The 
National Association of Letter Carriers flooded Congress 
with objections. Meanwhile the Citizens’ Committee for 
the Hoover Report has been plumping for legislation to 
implement the Hoover Commission’s recommendations, 
which allegedly would save the Post Office $200 million 
a year. Example of the proposed Hooverizing: replace 
money orders (which cost an average of 22.76 cents to 
process in 1947, for an average fee of only 11.18 cents) 
by postal notes (which cost an average of only 12.02 
cents to process, but still lost money because of the 
5-cent average fee). If the Post Office switched to postal 
notes and charged the public what it actually costs to 
handle them, it could save $35 million at one whack. 
The Senate is expected to act on the bill passed by the 
House raising rates $125 million. We'd like to see Mr. 
Donaldson’s Department tackle its problems head-on, 
instead of (apparently) making things as bad as it can 
to force the hand of Congress. 


Panic in the NEA 


With the annual convention of the National Education 
Association scheduled for St. Louis, July 3-7, NEA’s big- 
wigs have been wondering how they could “explain” their 
embarrassing failure to produce action on Federal aid 
to education. The 8lst Congress was supposed to offer 
the “now-or-never” chance to push through this decades- 
old NEA hobby-horse. The real reason for this impasse 
is one that Executive Secretary Willard E. Givens would 
have trouble in unfolding. It is the hard-shelled refusal 
of NEA’S bureaucracy to budge one inch on the bus- 
transportation issue (see William E. McManus, “Road- 
block to Federal aid,” Am. 10/29/49, p. 95-97). The 
unpublished reason for this refusal has always been 
NEA’s determination to deny to nonpublic schools the 
recognition they deserve as partners in American educa- 
tion. That this “public-schools-are-the-only-American- 
schools” ideology blocked Federal aid was made clear 
in the NEA Journal for April, 1950. R. B. Marston, direc- 
tor of the NEA Legislative-Federal Relations Division, 
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reported therein on the defeat of the general Federal-aid 
legislation. He turned his attention to the Lucas bill ($600 
million in Federal aid—half in grants and half in loans— 
for public-school construction) and the Burke bill ($300 
million in Federal aid for public-school teachers’ sal- 
aries). Then he reiterated the Association’s age-old policy: 
The NEA’s policy program vigorously urges Fed- 
eral aid for school construction but under no circum- 
stance as a substitute for general aid for current pur- 
poses (p. 259, emphasis added). 
He did not even identify the Burke bill as such a “sub- 
stitute.” No bill is a substitute for a general Federal-aid 
measure with parochial schools left out. Now all this 
is to be changed. On June 23 Dr. Givens threw NEA sup- 
port behind the Lucas and Burke bills as a way to avoid 
the “Church versus State” issue. Whether this means a 
“shift” from NEA support of general Federal-aid legis- 
lation (with parochial schools left out) is to be decided 
in St. Louis. The NEA’s panic-stricken bureaucrats have 
already adopted this shift to escape having to explain 
their defeat to the delegates. Will they get out from 
under so easily? We hope someone in St. Louis asks 
them why they presumed to be so unnecessarily hostile to 
parochial-school children. 


Switchmen’s strike 

At six A.M. on June 26, four thousand members of 
the small but strategic Switchmen’s Union of North 
America, an AFL affiliate, left their jobs on the Rock 
Island, Chicago Great Western, Rio Grande, Western 
Pacific and Great Northern Railroads. Except for the 
Great Northern, which maintained passenger service, the 
five roads were completely paralyzed. The basic issue in 
the stoppage appears to be a union demand for a reduc- 
tion in the work-week from forty-eight to forty hours, 
with no cut in pay. After lengthy negotiations carried 
on according to the letter of the Railway Labor Act, the 
railroads rejected the demand—which amounted to a 
wage increase of 31 cents an hour—and the case went 
eventually to a Presidential fact-finding board. The board 
recommended a compromise: a forty-hour week plus a 
wage increase of 18 cents an hour. With little regard 
for public opinion, the union decided to strike against 
that decision. Although the recommendations of a fact- 
finding board are not compulsory, the party which re- 
jects them must accept the onus of the stoppage. In this 
case, as well as in the threatened strikes of the Railway 
Trainmen, the Conductors and the Yardmasters, the union 
has publicized no reasons which would persuade the pub- 
lic that its desperate course is justified. 


Living costs rise 

When Mrs. Housewife went to market last month, she 
found herself paying fifteen per cent more for a pound 
of pork chops than she paid early last spring, and six 
or seven per cent more for ham and pot roast. If she 
lived in Milwaukee, or Omaha, or Scranton, her total 
food bill was up a little more than three per cent. She 
was luckier if she did her shopping in New Orleans, 
where prices were unchanged, or in Los Angeles, where 


they were down slightly from the April level. Nationally, 
on an average, food prices, sparked by the gain in meats, 
jumped about 1.9 per cent between April 15 and May 15. 
As a result, the consumers’ price index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics registered the sharpest advance—eight- 
tenths of one per cent—in two years. Fortunately, Mrs. 
Housewife has not been hurt too badly by the rise of 
living costs, since her husband is probably bringing home 
a bigger paycheck than he handed over to her last April. 
During May, the weekly wages of 11.8 million produc- 
tion workers in American manufacturing, owing largely 
to longer hours of work, climbed to an average of $57.50 
a week—an all-time high. 


Senator Graham’s defeat 

When the New York Herald Tribune feels unhappy 
about sending a conservative to Congress, things are 
getting pretty bad. Its editorial for June 27 found no 
reason for rejoicing about the victory of Willis Smith 
over Senator Frank Graham in North Carolina’s Demo- 
cratic primary. The Senator—a surprise appointee of 
progressive Governor W. Kerr Scott in March, 1949, to 
replace the late Senator J. Melville Brougham—had out- 
polled Mr. Smith by 53,000 votes in the regular primary 
on May 27. His defeat by 20,000 votes on June 24 was 
brought about by stepping up emphasis on the Negro 
question, especially in the State’s rural eastern “Black 
Belt.”” For appeal to raw passions, Smith’s campaign was 
about as primitive as a campaign could be. The Northern 
Republicans pitched in by sending into North Carolina, 
from New York City and through the franking privilege 
of Rep. Ralph Gwinn of swank Westchester County, 
thousands of 31-page summary-reprints of John T. Flynn’s 
The Road Ahead (see “The Road to Nowhere,” Am. 
3/18, p. 488). As the Post Office loses a million dollars 
a year through franked mail, his constituents might ask 
economy-minded Mr. Gwinn how he happened to get 
mixed up—at taxpayers’ expense—in North Carolina’s 
Democratic primary. That’s a fair question, isn’t it? 


Summer comfort all around 


Through an oversight, we failed to explain to our read- 
ers why we have donned a breezy 24-page garb for our 
summer issues. This is a custom we adopted in 1948, For 
one thing, advertising in the book trade falls off in the 
dog days. For another, the good resolutions of our sub- 
scribers to “keep up with the news” flag under a broiling 
sun. Even the news itself slackens. And (let’s be honest) 
sloughing off eight pages makes things easier for the staff. 
We keep all our regular departments and features. And 
we do feel an added obligation to make whatever goes 
into our slenderized AMERICA as interesting and readable 
as possible. If you wonder how an article on the “basing- 
point” system fits into this policy, all we can say is that 
we think Father Masse’s piece in this issue is about as 
interesting and readable as an article on that subject can 
be. After all, it is pretty important and has been in the 
news a lot. We try not to dodge ’em just because they’re 
tough. 
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Random thoughts on unfinished business: 

Since the time of Defense Secretary Forrestal, the cri- 
terion of whether Soviet Russia wants war or not has 
been to watch the Kremlin’s professed devotion to dia- 
lectical materialism. It is Marxist dogma that capitalist 
democracy must collapse from severe depressions. Hence 
there was no need to make war on the United States, 
since it was sure to fall of itself. The economist Varga 
got into trouble for implying the opposite. Just recently 
he got back into Stalin’s good graces by reverting to 
Soviet orthodoxy. Hence the conclusion had to be drawn 
that the Soviets would not make war yet, but were bank- 
ing on our economic collapse to do the job for them. If 
the Korea incident and its sequels were to show Russia 
in a warlike mood, the conclusion would have to be 
drawn that it has given up hope of our collapse. 


There are certain phrases resorted to in our day which 
it has always seemed to me are what are called “dead 
give-aways.” One is “No comment,” a curt refusal by 
a public man to give information requested by reporters. 
Almost inevitably, the public draws the conclusion that 
an affirmative answer has been given, especially since a 
smart newsman can always phrase his question in a way 
to bring this out. A new formula would seem to be in 
order. Another such phrase is used before investigating 
bodies when to a damaging question (“Are you a Com- 
munist?”) the reply is given: “I refuse to answer on the 
grounds that it would be self-incrimination.” This is good 
legal tactics, but very poor public relations, since it 
tacitly admits the accusation. One wonders why investi- 
gating bodies do not point out that the witness has actu- 
ally answered the question by his tacit admission. If not 
guilty, he need not hide behind the Constitution. 


Is this price inflation we are having good or bad? As 
usual, nobody knows. In Washington, building costs are 
up to 234 per cent of the 1929 level. What causes that? 
Scarcity of materials? High wages? Poor management? 
Again, nobody knows. The reason for that, perhaps, is 
that there is room for the suspicion that building-material 
prices are being deliberately manipulated. Perhaps this 
calls for another congressional investigation. 


There is some reason to believe that the cold war, and 
now the hot war in Korea, will bring about a reconsidera- 
tion of our attitude toward Spain. The State Department, 
and most members of Congress, are known to be in favor 
of resuming full diplomatic relations, to be followed by 
financial aid under the Marshall Plan. Yet rumors that 
Mr. Truman has the quixotic idea of forcing Spain to 
alter Church-State policy are not denied. If the Spanish 
press would keep quiet for a while on Masonry and the 
like, the air might be clearer. Witrrip Parsons 
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In June, 1949, at the beginning of the academic year just 
ended, 48.2 per cent of the 367 Catholic nursing schools 
in the United States admitted qualified Negro applicants, 
according to a study by Sister M. Theophane, C.S.J., re- 
ported in the June, 1950 /nterracial Review (20 Vesey St., 
New York 7, N. Y.). For the preceding year the per- 
centage was 39.7. Father Corley finds an increasing trend 
towards non-segregation. Between 1939 and 1946 only 
eight Catholic nursing schools abandoned racial restric- 
tions on admissions, as compared with sixty-two between 
1946 and 1949 . . . Saturday Night, national Canadian 
weekly (73 Richmond St., W. Toronto 1), in its June 20 
issue editorially praises the nursing school of St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, Guelph, Ont., for having graduated a Negro 
nurse who had been refused admission on racial grounds 
by other schools in the Province. 

» The British Council (official cultural agency) has set 
up in Rome an exhibition covering twelve hundred years 
of English Catholic writing—from the Venerable Bede 
(died A.D. 735) to Graham Greene. The exhibition will 
go on tour in Italy during the Holy Year. 

» Recent Supreme Court decisions, said Dr. F. Ernest 
Johnson, professor of education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, mean that “the traditional doctrine 
of Separation of Church and State is in process of becom- 
ing a doctrine of separation between the State and all 
religion whatsoever.” Dr. Johnson was addressing the 
eighth triennial session of the Synod of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church, at Collegeville, Pa., on June 22. 
. . . The Wisconsin Lutheran Synod, reported Religious 
News Service on June 26, opposes scouting organizations. 
The reason: the scout oath, pledging allegiance to God 
and country, borders on religious education, which be- 
longs solely to the church. . . . The name of God has 
been dropped from the scout oath in Communist-domi- 
nated Poland. 

> The Extension Department of St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, announces a Rural and 
Industrial Conference to be held at the University, August 
16-18. The themes will be Housing and Health Services. 
> Catholic Visual Education (15 Barclay St., New York 
7, N. Y.) is releasing a half-hour 16-mm film, Inside The 
Vatican. Prints, either full color or black-and-white, are 
available for hire or purchase. 

> The Bishops’ Permanent Committee of Chile, headed 
by José Maria Cardinal Caro Rodriguez, Archbishop of 
Santiago, has issued a pastoral on social problems con- 
fronting Chilean Catholics today. The pastoral offers a 
four-point program: 1) obligatory teaching of the Church’s 
social doctrine in all Catholic colleges; 2) the setting-up 
of an Institute of Social Sciences; 3) a campaign by 
Catholic organizations to spread, by press and radio, the 
papal social teaching; 4) the promotion of the Young 
Catholic Youth and the Catholic Workers League, as well 
as of trade unionism and Christian cooperation. _C. K. 
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Korea—turning point 


At dawn on June 25 the Communist forces of North 
Korea, under cover of artillery and mortar bombard- 
ments, crossed the 38th parallel into the UN-sponsored 
Republic of South Korea. Seven hours later, the Com- 
munist Pyongyang radio broadcast a declaration of war. 
A Red army was again on the march in Asia. During the 
first day of fighting the Communist forces swept the de- 
fending army before them. 

Well trained but poorly armed, and taken completely 
by surprise, South Korean troops were unable to cope 
with the Russian-made tanks and planes. On June 28 the 
city of Seoul, capital of South Korea lying near the bor- 
der, was reported to have fallen to the Reds. 

After a series of quickly summoned top-level confer- 
ences, beginning in the State Department and continued 
on Sunday evening in Blair House, President Truman on 
June 27 announced the bold and courageous action our 
Government was taking to meet the crisis. “I have or- 
dered United States air and sea forces,” his statement 
ran, “to give the Korean troops cover and support.” 
Since the occupation of Formosa would be “a direct 
threat to the security of the Pacific area and to United 
States forces performing their lawful and necessary func- 
tions in that area,” he had ordered the Seventh Fleet “to 
prevent any attack on Formosa.” He had also directed 
that U.S. forces in the Philippines be strengthened, mili- 
tary assistance to the Philippine Government be accel- 
erated and “military assistance to the forces of France 
and the associated states in Indo-China,” plus a military 
mission, be provided forthwith. 

The UN Security Council, meeting in special session 
on Sunday, June 25, at Lake Success, voted 9-0 (Russia 
absent, Yugoslavia abstaining) to brand North Korea 
as guilty of aggression and to demand that its troops 
be withdrawn to the 38th parallel and “cease fire.” On 
Tuesday, June 27, the Council (with only Yugoslavia 
against and India and Egypt abstaining) voted 7-1 for 
the use of military sanctions by members of the United 
Nations to repel the North Korean invaders. 


BACKGROUND OF KOREAN CONFLICT 


The division of Korea into two zones at the 38th 
parallel was originally determined by military expedi- 
ency. Its purpose was to crush the Japanese army of 
occupation in 1945. The precise details of the plan, agreed 
upon at Yalta, were never made public, although au- 
thoritative military sources have indicated that the Soviet 
Army was to come down the peninsula from the north 
while the American Army was to strike from the south, 
thus enveloping 178,000 Japanese in a pincers move- 
ment. The plan never came off, since the Japanese capitu- 
lated in August, 1945. Nevertheless, Lieutenant General 
John R. Hodge, in command of 72,000 U.S. troops, ar- 
rived in Korea on September 8, 1945, while an estimated 
100,000 Russians under Colonel General I. M. Chistiakov 
occupied the country north of the 38th parallel. Both 
commanders were to cooperate in disarming and evacu- 
ating the Japanese. This marked the beginning of the 
friction. 





EDITORIALS 











At the end of World War II, therefore, after thirty-five 
years of Japanese domination, Korea emerged as a 
touchy subject of international relations. It was a uni- 
versal assumption that political independence would 
eventually be granted to the Koreans. No one expressed 
more vociferously their intentions of giving Korea full 
sovereignty than the Russians. It could have come as no 
surprise to Lieutenant General Hodge, accordingly, that 
on his arrival in Korea as head of the occupation forces 
he was met by the representatives of an already consti- 
tuted, Soviet-sponsored “People’s Republic.” Denounc- 
ing that Government and its promise of free elections as 
a “fraud on the Korean people,” he refused to recognize 
it. Thus a primitive attempt to extend Soviet control 
over the whole of the Korean peninsula failed. 

Two rival Governments were accordingly set up, one, 
Soviet-dominated, north of the 38th parallel, and the 
other, under the aegis of the American Military Govern- 
ment, in the south. The Russians then realized that their 
intention of extending domination over all of Korea 
faced serious difficulties. North Korea would have to be 
built up into a springboard for some future “nationalist” 
movement to unify the peninsula. 

In 1947 the UN General Assembly, over Soviet op- 
position, voted to take up the question of Korean unity. 
A temporary UN commission which was sent to Seoul 
reported that the North Korean authorities refused to 
countenance its efforts at unification. As a result, free 
general elections were held only “in those areas open” 
to UN influence—in other words, in South Korea. On 
August 15, 1948, the UN-sponsored Republic of South 
Korea came into being. 

Simultaneously North Korea proclaimed itself the Peo- 
ple’s Democratic Republic of Korea with a “temporary” 
capital in Pyongyang, claiming jurisdiction, however, 
over the entire peninsula. There matters have stood for 
nearly two years. Meanwhile, a Soviet-inspired con- 
spiracy of sabotage, infiltration, terrorism and treason 
has done its best to undermine the Government of the 


South. 


TURNING POINT 


The attack of the Communist Government of North 
Korea on the democratic Government of South Korea has 
cleared up the two great questions of the postwar era. 
The first has been whether the Kremlin is really plan- 
ning world conquest, and on what timetable. The second 
has been where and when the Western democracies would 
draw the line against further Communist expansion. Both 
these questions have now been answered. 

The momentous aspect of the President’s decision of 
June 27, which has the virtually unanimous support of 
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Congress, lies in the fact that it constituted a complete 
reversal of our hitherto ineffective Far Eastern policy. 
Washington had succumbed to the view that the Com- 
munist conquest of China was unfortunate but inevita- 
ble, that Formosa was incapable of defense, that Korea 
(4 la Owen Lattimore) might have to be abandoned, 
and the Chinese Reds recognized by the UN. 

The recent conferences of Secretary of Defense Louis 
Johnson and General Omar Bradley with General Mac- 
Arthur in Tokyo have convinced the Administration— 
just in the nick of time—that continued weakness on our 
part in the Far East would result in an irretrievable loss 
of American prestige, not only in Asia but in Europe as 
well. If Korea were allowed to fall, then no nation could 
be sure of our help when needed to repel an attack. We 
would, moreover, lose control of our defense lines. Russia 
has shocked the Administration out of all its doubts and 
hesitations. 


THE FREE Worip UNITED 


The most significant and reassuring feature of the 
prompt action of President Truman was the way it was 
coordinated with the action of the UN Security Council. 
The President was able to state that the Council had 
“called upon all members of the United Nations to ren- 
der every assistance to the United Nations . . .” The 
7-1 vote of the Council on June 27, when it approved 
the United States’ resolution, “recommended” the very 
action we were taking “to repel the armed attack and to 
restore international peace and security in the area.” 
Since the UN decision was made through democratic 
procedures and in accordance with the principles and 
purposes to which even the Soviet Union had subscribed, 
the Korean Communists were condemned as outlaws by 
a free world united in its determination to use force 
to put down such outlawry. If Russia should turn the 
Korean conflict into World War III, it will do so as an 
outlaw confronted by the combined strength of most of 
the truly “peace-loving” nations of the world. 

Given the outbreak of violence, this is the objective 
towards which all our costly postwar policies have been 
directed. On June 27 they reached fruition at Lake Suc- 
cess. Our hope, of course, is that this mobilization of 
the United Nations will forestall the catastrophe of Rus- 
sia’s instigating a global showdown. Under the circum- 
stances, our Government has chosen the only course 
open to it. 


Pressure groups 


As World War II drew to a close and the cries of pressure 
groups maneuvering for position disturbed the Washing- 
ton scene, Stuart Chase wrote a thought-provoking book 
called Democracy Under Pressure. He advanced the thesis 
that the “Me First” boys had pushed their operations to 
the point where they had become a menace to our democ- 
racy. Not that Mr. Chase was bigoted on the subject. He 
recognized readily enough that the interest group has a 
legitimate function in a free society. What disturbed him 
was the extent to which many groups representing busi- 
ness, labor and the farmer had disregarded the general 
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welfare. Besides calling upon the Government to curh 

the abuses involved, Mr. Chase pleaded with the pres. 
sure groups themselves to exercise some self-discipline, 
to stop their fratricidal strife and to work together for 
the general welfare as well as their own. 

On June 21, in an address at St. Louis to the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, Edwin G. Nourse de- 
veloped the same thesis. In language reminiscent of the 
Chase book, the former head of the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers said: 

A voice booms out from the grim towers of authori- 

tarianism to say that free peoples will never disci- 

pline themselves and work to a common purpose 
in developing the strength that is potentially theirs. 

Thus far, we have not decisively refuted that chal- 

lenge. We have not shown that we can use freedom 

to pursue our own economic interesis as we see them 
without abusing that freedom, so that individuals, 
companies or groups overreach their proper place in 

a well-balanced productive economy and thereby 

throw it into disorder and impair its productivity. 
Mr. Nourse had some harsh but not unjust criticisms 
of unions which have “not been willing to rely upon 
bilateral collective bargaining in good faith”; of man- 
agements which are “obdurate in clinging to past tra- 
ditions or future aspirations”; of agricultural leaders 
who have turned price parity into “a cloak for Federal 
subsidy to farmers politically shielded from the need 
for constructive adjustment.” “An engineering project,” 
he told his audience of engineers, “could not be run 
with that kind of sabotage.” And he added: “Neither 
can we stabilize national prosperity with that kind of 
individual and group action.” 

With such strictures on our interest groups, this 
Review has a great deal of sympathy. A society based 
on private property and free enterprise can function 
successfully only if individuals and groups exercise 
discipline and practise self-control. Otherwise the gen- 

eral welfare is dangerously subordinated to individual 
and group greed. To demonstrate this point, it is scarcely 
necessary to delve into the historical records. We have 
seen too many examples in our own time. 


At the present time, the problem is perhaps not so 
much the development of a concern for the common 
good as the creation of institutions through which such 
a concern can be expressed and made effective. It is 
now almost twenty years since the late Pope Pius XI, 
well aware of the individualistic bias of a system of 
private enterprise, suggested a plan whereby those en- 
gaged in production might collaborate not merely in 
their own legitimate interest, but also in the interest of 
the general welfare. We believe that the establishment, 
in the spirit of this proposal, of some sort of national 
economic council would have a beneficent effect on our 
pressure groups. Perhaps the time has come for President 
Truman to call, not another Labor-Management Con- 
ference, as he did in 1945, but an even wider assemblage 
that would represent all our important economic groups. 
Even if very little agreement resulted in the beginning. 
the educative effect of such a conference would he 
precious. 
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Muddle over 
basing-point prices 





Benjamin L. Masse 





Duaine HIS FIVE YEARS in the White House, 
President Truman has been obliged to make many ex- 
tremely difficult and far-reaching decisions. One of the 
most difficult, though not so far-reaching in its conse- 
quences as several foreign-policy determinations, was his 
decision on June 16 to veto S. 1008, a bill “to define 
the application of the Federal Trade Commission Act 
and the Clayton Act to certain pricing practices.” 

The issue raised by the bill—the legality of basing- 
point prices—was in itself complicated. It was further 
complicated by an extraordinary split among the anti- 
monopolist bloc in Congress. To the consternation of his 
liberal colleagues, Senator O’Mahoney (D., Wy.), life- 
long critic of monopoly, consistent advocate of competi- 
tion and staunch friend of small business, sponsored the 
bill and saw it safely through the Senate. Furthermore, 
although the Anti-Trust Division of the Department of 
Justice gave the bill a green light, the Federal Trade 
Commission, also charged with enforcing anti-monopoly 
laws, was known to be hostile toward it. The fight on 
the bill, moreover, became involved in old sectional 
rivalries. with the South and West united against the 
industrial Fast. Thus the President’s decision involved 
considerations both of high economic policy and bread- 
and-butter politics. 


BACKGROUND 


Way back in 1937 the Federal Trade Commission 
started anti-monopoly proceedings against seventy-four 
companies in the cement industry. It accused them 1) of 
violating Section 5 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act by conspiring to fix prices in restraint of competi- 
tion, and 2) of “systematic price discrimination,” that 
is, charging some customers less than others for the same 
product, contrary to the Clayton Act. 

FTC claimed that the instrument used to accomplish 
both these illegal goals was a multiple basing-point sys- 
tem of pricing. That is a system in which the seller 
quotes a price which includes the factory price (f.0.b.) 
plus the freight charge from one of several designated 
points. These points are called basing points. For in- 
stance, a steel producer in Pittsburgh may require a 
buyer in Cleveland to pay freight from Chicago (the 
base point), even though the steel is shipped from Pitts- 
burgh. It will be clear to the reader that under such a 
system the seller must sometimes absorb freight charges 
in order to quote the same delivered price at different 
places. 

In the case of cement, no one questioned that on any 
one day, in any one city, the same price was charged for 
a bag of portland cement, regardless of where or by 


The answer to the issue raised by S. 1008—the legal- 
ity of basing-point prices — properly belongs to the 
courts and to Congress. Since the basing-point prob- 
lem concerns both our basic economic policies and 
our pocketbooks, Father Masse reviews the workings 
of the practice, the decisions causing the present con- 
fusion and the political battle over the bill. 


whom it was produced. The FTC, charging that this simi- 
larity of price resulted from collusion, issued a cease- 
and-desist order. That happened in 1943. 

Three years later the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals at 
Chicago vacated the order on the ground that FTC had 
proved no conspiracy to restrain competition. The Gov- 
ernment appealed to the Supreme Court. On April 26, 
1948, in a decision reversing the Circuit Court, six out of 
seven Justices participating decided that the identical 
prices were the result of a conspiracy among the de- 
fendants and upheld the FTC order. Shortly thereafter 
the cement industry abandoned basing-point pricing. 
Though denying that it had been engaged in a con- 
spiracy, the steel industry quickly followed suit. Its 
spokesmen explained this departure from historic prac- 
tice by asserting that the decision which had been reached 
on cement had cast doubt on all systems of basing-point 
pricing. 

The result was widespread confusion about the legiti- 
macy of industrial pricing methods. Some industrialists 
professed to be worried about the legality of every ar- 
rangement whereby freight was absorbed and uniform 
delivered prices were quoted, either on a regional or a 
national basis. Conservative editorial writers “viewed 
with alarm.” Economists produced learned articles. Some 
Congressmen charged that the Court was usurping the 
functions of the legislature. 

Throughout the uproar, FTC kept insisting that the 
Court decision was not revolutionary at all. What had 
been condemned, it insisted, was conspiracy, not any par- 
ticular system of pricing. In a statement issued on 
October 14, 1948, the Commission said that where there 
is no collusion “a single enterprise is free to adopt any 
geographic pricing practice.” Testifying before a sub- 
committee of the Senate on January 24, 1949, FTC Com- 
missioner Edwin L. Davis said: 

The Commission, acting pursuant to Section 5 of the 

Federal Trade Commission Act, has challenged 

basing-point systems when these systems have been 

used by groups in an industry to establish identi- 
cal prices at each point of delivery. These are just 
another and perhaps more complex variety of the 
familiar collusive price-fixing cases . . . When the 
Commission challenged the fixing of prices by 
means of the basing-point system, it did not neces- 
sarily challenge the use of the basing-point method 
of pricing. The Commission has not in a single case 
challenged the use of the basing-point method of 
pricing per se, separate and apart from collusion. 

The Commission has not challenged freight absorp- 

tion per se. The Commission has not required f.o.b. 

pricing. The Commission has not challenged the 

legality of the use of uniform delivered prices by an 
individual concern. 
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Despite these and other equally explicit statements, in- 
dustry persisted in its doubts and brought pressure to 
bear on the Congress to pass clarifying legislation. Last 
year a committee of experts, headed by Professor Melvin 
T. Copeland of Harvard, recommended to the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce that a law be passed 
stipulating that systems of delivered pricing are legal so 
long as no conspiracy is involved. The bill vetoed by 
President Truman was the most recent attempt to carry 
out this recommendation. 


THE CONTROVERSY 


The sponsors of S. 1008 agree with its opponents that 
the basic doctrine of the Supreme Court in the so-called 
Cement Institute case is clear enough. The Court took the 
traditional stand that any conspiracy with regard to 
prices is illegal, regardless of the means by which it is 
effected. Nevertheless, certain obiter dicta in the decision 
led some lawyers to suspect that the Court was disposed 
to regard all absorption of freight as illegal per se. This 
suspicion grew when the Circuit Court of Appeals in the 
Seventh circuit, referring to the Cement Institute decison, 
used language in another case—the Rigid Steel Conduit 
case—which indicated a belief that all basing-point pric- 
ing is per se an illegal method of competition. The Su- 
preme Court, by a split 4-to-4 vote, one shy of what was 
necessary to reverse it, affirmed this decision, without in 
any way clarifying the doubt that had come to exist. 
Thereafter, the feeling of uncertainty and insecurity in 
business circles became intense. 

Under such circumstances, the proponents of S. 1008 
contend, the Congress has an obligation to say clearly 
what the law is. As Senator O’Mahoney explained on 
May 26, in a colloquy between himself and Senator 
Humphrey (D., Minn.), one of the most vocal opponents 
of the bill: 

The purpose of Senate bill 1008, in its present 

form, is to clear up the misunderstanding occa- 

sioned by dicta in certain decisions and by misin- 
terpretations placed upon those decisions by various 
comments. I recognize the fact that comments on the 
original Cement case, emanating from the offices of 

big business, were critical of the basic law. I 

am not critical of the Clayton Act. I have sought to 

strengthen the Clayton Act. I am not critical of the 

Robinson-Patman Act, which amended the Clayton 

Act. I seek only to make it certain that the situation 
is understood; and if the Senator will bear with me, 
a little later, when I succeed in getting the floor in 
my own right, I shall undertake to explain at some 
length my own very deep conviction that this bill as 
reported by the conference does not weaken the anti- 
trust laws and that its only importance for us is to 
place a congressional construction upon previous 
legislative language so that the door may be closed 
to misinterpretation of the law by those who may 
desire to misinterpret it to their own advantage . . . 
That is the whole purpose of S. 1008. Since the opponents 
of the bill, the Senator from Wyoming argued, concede 
that it is not of itself illegal for an individual manufac- 
turer, acting alone, to use the basing-point method of 
pricing, to quote uniform delivered prices, and to absorb 
freight to meet competition, why should there be any 
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objection to clarifying the law in these respects? Even 
if the doubts which have arisen among businessmen are 
not justified either by the Cement Institute case or the 
Rigid Steel Conduit case, the fact remains that the doubts 
exist and are causing needless confusion and uncertainty. 
If there is anything in the language of S. 1008 which on 
experience will be seen to weaken competition, the pro- 
ponents of S. 1008, with Senator O’Mahoney at their 
head, will be the first to propose the revisions which 
prove necessary. 

In the course of the Senate debate, the opponents of the 
bill directed a hot fire against the provision which per- 
mits a manufacturer to absorb freight costs in order to 
meet, in good faith, the price of a competitor, unless 
“such absorption of freight would be such that its effects 
upon competition will be to substantially lessen com- 
petition.” The charge was repeatedly made that this sec- 
tion of the bill emasculates the Robinson-Patman Act. 
That is the Act, technically an amendment to the Clayton 
Act of 1914, which forbids price discrimination in favor 
of chain stores, mail-order 
houses and other large es- 
tablishments, in order to 
protect small retailers from 
unfair competition and thus 
preserve competition. Allow- 
ing the manufacturer to 
plead “good faith” in his 
defense, the critics alleged, 
makes it too difficult to prose- 
cute him for a clear violation 
in of the law. 

B/ 4 Senator O’Mahoney stout- 

W), ly denied this from the floor 

of the Senate on May 25, 
affirming that the bill is “on all fours” with the Robinson- 
Patman Act. Senator Kefauver (D., Tenn.) tartly replied 
that in that case the law ought to be left as it stands. He 
contended, however, that the Senator from Wyoming was 
wrong in his opinion, and cited the judgment of all save 
one of the members of the Federal Trade Commission 
that the adoption of S. 1008 would completely nullify 
the Robinson-Patman Act. Though a majority of the 
Senate disagreed with the arguments advanced by Sena- 
tor Kefauver, President Truman obviously thought he 
was right. 





The opponents of S. 1008 pursued a second line of 
argument which on the face of it is somewhat baffling. 
They appeared to contend that in the Cement case the 
Supreme Court had outlawed basing-point pricing, and 
that, as a consequence, the real though disguised pur- 
pose of S. 1008 was to restore such pricing to legal re- 
spectability. “I say,” charged Senator Kefauver during 
the debate on June 1, “that if S. 1008 is enacted, the 
basing-point system will be restored. . . .” Whereupon 
the Senator expatiated on all the historic arguments 
against basing-point prices. He affirmed that they are in 
themselves monopolistic; that they prevent small firms 
from expanding and reaching out into larger markets; 
that they are a vicious weapon by means of which the 
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East has, in effect, kept the South and West in economic 
tutelege. 

Since, as we have already seen, the Cement decision 
did not outlaw basing-point pricing per se, but only 
when used to carry out a conspiracy, the Senator’s re- 
marks seemed, ironically, to justify the advocates of the 
bill. Why? Because all along they had argued that the 
existing confusion was so great that it could be removed 
only by a new law. Apparently some of the confusion 
existed in the Senate itself. Coming toward the close of 
the debate, this attack on basing-point systems as an 
instrument of monopoly made few converts. The Senate 
accordingly passed S. 1008 on June 2 by a vote of 
43 to 27. 

In his veto message, President Truman adopted the 
view of the Federal Trade Commission that no new legis- 
lation was needed at this time. Far from clarifying the 
law, he thought that S. 1008 would only add to the con- 
fusion. It might take years of complex litigation, he said, 
to give to the bill a clear and specific content. Then he 


added: 


Gambling, crime and 
political corruption 





Francis J. Tierney 





On JUNE 19, Frank Erickson, described in Life for 
the same date as “king of the Eastern bookmakers for 
two decades,” pleaded guilty to a sixty-charge criminal 
information on his gambling activities. He thereby escaped 
trial but not fines and imprisonment—$30,000 and two 
years in jail, imposed on June 26, with a three-year 
“suspended” sentence if on release he resumes gambling. 
With the conviction and jailing of Erickson, the mount- 
ing drive against organized gambling and crime in the 
United States has scored its first major victory. What set 
the drive into high gear was the still unsolved Kansas 
City murder of Charles Binaggio and Charles Gargotta 
last Holy Thursday (Am. 4/22, p. 73). The nation’s press, 
“beginning doubtfully and far away,” reported police 
“suspicions” that the killing had been “an outside job.” 
Very timidly, the newspapers spoke of an “alleged” con- 
nection between big-time gamblers in different parts of the 
country. The contrast between their libel-proof stories and 
the all-out charges of Jack Lait and Lee Mortimer in their 
sensational best-seller, Chicago Confidential, led many 
people—including some Chicago journalists—to believe 
that Lait and Mortimer had “gone out on a limb.” 
Manhattan’s Frank Costello, who was charged by the 
two intrepid reporters with being the “president” of the 
American branch of an international gambling and crime 
syndicate, has instituted a libel suit against them for 
$200,000. Regardless of the outcome of this suit (Costello 
now claims to be “strictly legitimate,” which the long- 
time slot-machine king could well afford to be), the sweep- 


Meanwhile some individuals might be encouraged to 
resume practices which are now prohibited. During 
this period, doubt cast on the previous decisions of 
the courts would impair effective enforcement of the 
anti-trust laws. 
Business reaction to the veto message, like the reaction 
in Congress, was mixed. The Chamber of Commerce, 
through its general counsel, called the veto a “great dis- 
appointment” and exhorted the Congress to override it. 
Small business organizations, which had opposed S. 1008 
throughout its stormy life in Congress, were naturally 
jubilant. The National Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness said that the veto proved the sincerity of President 
Truman’s oft-expressed interest in little business. 
And so ends for the moment the long controversy 
which began back in 1937 when the FTC first moved 
against the cement industry. If it has proved anything, 
it has proved that the time has come for a complete re- 
examination of the whole field of anti-monopoly legisla- 
tion. On this, at least, the friends and foes of S. 1008 
ought to be able to agree. 


The U. S. underworld is a scandal abroad and a head- 
ache at home. Originally largely a local problem, the 
rackets, through interstate hook-ups, have now become 
a Federal problem. In his discussion of the alleged 
alliance between big-time gambling, vice-ring opera- 
tors and corrupt local politicians, Father Tierney 
studies current Federal action to check the menace. 


ing allegations of Chicago Confidential about the volume, 
nation-wide scope, diversified types of crime and political 
tie-ups of the “syndicate’s” illegal activities seem today 
to be well on the way to verification. The popular weeklies 
have finally jumped on the bandwagon, now that the 
evidence is becoming more official. 


THE EMERGING PATTERN 


Professional gambling, which is in varying degrees 
illegal in every State except Nevada, is the major source 
of income of the men who have made many millions 
through various forms of transactions. The Citizens’ 
Committee of Massachusetts, Inc., has estimated the total 
annual money turn-over, whether legal or not, at $21.5 
billion. The U.S. News-World Report, in the crime-in- 
vestigation story in its April 21 issue, figured the total 
take of illegal gambling as being, at a minimum, $10 
billion. Most estimates run to the $20-billion mark. Slot- 
machines, bookmaking, gambling at night-clubs and 
road-houses, and the numbers racket seem to account for 
most of this total. 

Through their profits from gambling, criminal ele- 
ments acquire the capital to engage in various forms of 
vice, to buy police and higher political protection, and 
even to engage in many legitimate businesses. 

For various reasons, State and local units of govern- 
ment seem unable to cope with big-time gambling and its 
criminal affiliations. For one thing, the gamblers seem 
to have “muscled” into positions of power in State and 
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local political organizations. For example, on May 3 
Hampton S. Chambers, after being fired from his position 
as a member of the Kansas City Police Board by Governor 
Forrest Smith of Missouri, made a very revealing state- 
ment, the full text of which was published in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat for May 4. It illustrates how the late 
Charles Binaggio, Kansas City Democratic political boss 
and gambler, threw his weight about in the city’s police 
administration. 


According to Mr. Chambers, shortly after two new 
police commissioners had been appointed to the Kansas 
City Police Board on May 3, 1949—allegedly through 
Binaggio’s influence, though Mr. Chambers does not say 
so—the gangster-politician asked Chambers for an ap- 
pointment. He “flatly told” Commissioner Chambers, 
according to the latter, that if he wanted to remain on the 
Board, he had better agree to the naming of a new chief 
of police. “If you don’t agree to this,” Binaggio is re- 
ported to have declared, “you may not be there long.” 
Binaggio and “certain of his acquaintances, men with 
apparently respectable businesses, but affiliated with his 
group,” also wanted some police officers transferred. In 
the Globe-Democrat for May 5, a certain Rev. Holland 
B. London, pastor of the First Church of the Nazarene 
in St. Louis, was reported as having said that Binaggio 
told him he was wasting his time campaigning against 
gambling because he (Binaggio) had contributed $200,- 
000 to elect Governor Smith and “had him in his hip 
pocket.” 


Current investigations in Brooklyn, as well as widely 
known facts elsewhere, show similar corruption by gain- 
blers of the local police who are supposed to arrest them 
for their illegal transactions. A Federal grand jury in 
New York, investigating what is called a $3-million weekly 
dope traffic in the city, indicted two policemen on June 28 
as heroin peddlers. 

The same big names are appearing in the present in- 
vestigations as were associated with bootlegging and crime 
rings in the past. Col. Garland H. Williams, district chief 
of the Federal Bureau of Narcotics in New York, has 
charged that the man behind the world market in narcotics 
is Charles (“Lucky”) Luciano, who was convicted as 
overlord of New York vice by State’s Attorney Thomas 
E. Dewey and pardoned, to be exiled to his native Italy, 
by Mr. Dewey as Governor. The name of Joe Adonis, 
onetime overlord of Brooklyn bootlegging, has been 
cropping up—though he seems to be a very hard man 
to locate. 


THE SENATE INVESTIGATION 


Even apart from the corruption of local law-enforce- 
ment officers, however, State and local agencies are handi- 
capped by the fact that gambling and its affiliates, like 
big business generally, cross State lines. Last February 
the U.S. Attorney General, J. Howard McGrath, convened 
in the nation’s capital a Conference on Law Enforcement 
to combat interstate crime and rackets. On February 15 
Mayor Delesseps S. Morrison of New Orleans, speaking 
on behalf of the American Municipal Association, which 
represents 10,152 American towns and cities, pointed 
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out how, in the face of extensive crime, local law-enforce- 
ment officers are frustrated: 


Municipal officials everywhere will tell you that in 
investigations of local criminals we continually run 
into frustrating blind alleys and dead ends—and the 

trail often winds out of the local jurisdiction over a 

city, county or State line. 

In the same talk Mayor Morrison voiced a demand that 
has been growing among American local governments 
for “a coordinated master plan of action on the whole 
system of nation-wide rackets by Federal, State and local 
governments and citizens’ groups.” More and more these 
local agencies want the Federal Government to take over 
its share of the burden in the baffling struggle to track 
down the ramifications of organized gambling and its 
natural offspring, organized crime. 

Within Congress, the member who has finally succeeded 
in setting up a Senate investigating committee is Senator 
Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.). In 1945, as a young Repre- 
sentative, he served as chairman of a subcommittee in- 
vestigating Federal Judge 
Albert Johnson of the mid- 
dle district of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Kefauver then got an in- 
sight into the connection be- 
tween gambling, crime and 
political corruption. He saw 
how corruption of the judi- 
cial system “fitted in with 
other kinds of rackets and 

——————___ betting.” As he told the Sen- 
ate last May 2, this insight led him to keep tab on the 
far-flung empire of gamblers, criminals and politicians, 
until he finally proposed a Senate committee to investigate 
operations of the alleged “syndicate.” 

One of the purposes of this investigation is to discover 
how Federal laws looking to the control of interstate 
gambling and its affiliates can be strengthened. In the 
May issue of the Annals, published by the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Paul S. Deland 
points out that at present the Federal Government can 
resort only to tax-evasion laws, to a law forbidding fraud- 
ulent gain through the use of common carriers in inter- 
state and foreign commerce (excluding the use of tele- 
graph wires) and to a law forbidding interstate transpor- 
tation of lottery tickets and the advertising thereof. Gam- 
bling ships also come under the control of Federal law. 
It is still largely true, as Mayor Morrison of New Orleans 
has testified, that interstate gambling is “the last major 
area of big profits from illegal enterprises into which the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government has not been ex- 
tended.” 

Last November Senator Kefauver had already drawn up 
a bill that would prohibit the interstate shipment of cer- 
tain gambling devices which were in violation of the 
law of the State into which shipment was to be made. He 
had also begun preparing a bill which would impose 
penalties upon those who used for illegal purposes in- 
formation that came over the wires in interstate com- 
merce. But before introducing such bills, he thought the 
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Senate would be wise if it made an investigatory study 
of what he later called (on May 2): 
... the over-all picture of interstate gambling and 
criminal syndicates, if there are such, who operates 
them, how they operate, what the source of their 
power is, what communications they use, and what 
corrupting influences, if any, they may have or at- 
tempt to have on governing bodies or officials. 
On January 5 Mr. Kefauver had proposed such an in- 
vestigation. On February 27 the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, of which he is a member, unanimously approved 
S. Res. 202, calling for the investigation. 

Soon after, a rather confusing political situation arose 
in the Senate which threatened to hamstring Mr. Kefau- 
ver’s proposal. As a result of the U.S. Attorney General’s 
Conference last February, a legislative committee—out- 
side Congress—had been set up and, with the help of 
Attorney General McGrath, had drawn up two bills, paral- 
leling the two Mr. Kefauver himself had been preparing. 
The complication arose when these two latter bills were 
introduced in the Senate by Senator Edwin C. Johnson 
(D., Colo.) on April 4 and committed to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. This com- 
comittee then reported out its own resolution, ignoring 
the Kefauver resolution, actually set up its own subcom- 
mittee to carry on the investigation and opened hearings. 
Such prominent witnesses as Jimmy Carroll of St. Louis, 
the betting-odds pundit, Frank Costello of New York 
(who testified that his business operations were now 
“strictly legitimate”), and Frank Erickson, also of New 
York, testified. , 

In his extremely transparent testimony on April 28, 
Erickson, indeed, through ill-advised admissions, made 
no bones about the fact that he had repeatedly violated 
the anti-gambling laws of all the States. It was through 
this lapse that New York City’s District Attorney Frank 
Hogan was inspired to proceed against Erickson. The 
evidence against him mounted so fast that Erickson fi- 
nally decided to plead guilty and avoid any further ques- 
tioning on the stand. 

To return to the muddle in the Senate, let me explain 
that two Republican Senators—Forrest C. Donnell 
(Mo.) and Homer Ferguson (Mich.)—were simply 
dying to have the investigations made by the Judiciary 
Committee, of which they are members. Both brought to 
the Senate reputations for crime investigation. It was 
alleged that they intended to make political hay of the 
hook-up they contend exists between gamblers and local 
Democratic organizations. The Senate Democrats may 
well have feared that the investigation would have been 
used to embarrass their party. 

Vice-President Barkley, as presiding officer of the 
Senate, solved the dilemma on May 3. The Democrats, 
in order to solve the tangle of two committees setting 
up parallel investigations into gambling, crime and “the 
development of corrupting influences,” on that day 
brought to a vote their proposal to set up a special com- 
mittee of five, to be appointed by Mr. Barkley. He broke 
the tie vote of 35-35 in favor of this proposal, and 
appointed Mr. Kefauver as chairman of the special com- 
mittee. 


The Kefauver committee, quietly searching out inter- 
state aspects of gambling and organized crime, opened 
its inquiry in Miami, Florida, on May 26. Two days later 
members stated that they had found “definite” links be- 
tween Florida gamblers and underworld figures in other 
States. 

On June | President Truman promised the investigators 
that he would order the U.S. Treasury Department to 
open its income-tax records of gamblers and racketeers, 
which he did on June 17. In accordance with the Presi- 
dent’s promise, officials of the Bureau of Narcotics in 
the Treasury Department on June 6 turned over to the 
Kefauver committee a secret list of 800 persons, alleged 
to be members of a criminal network directing a nation- 
wide narcotics ring and also interested in gambling, 
counterfeiting, extortion and white slavery. Counterfeit- 
ing, according to a statement which was recently issued 
by the Treasury Department, has risen to the level of 
about $100,000 a month. 


Loca INVESTIGATIONS 


The public attention now being paid to unearthing 
the widespread operations and connections of gamblers, 
purveyors of vice, racketeers and corrupt officials is not 
wholly centered, of course, on the Kefauver committee. 
In Brooklyn, District Attorney Miles F. McDonald is un- 
covering bookmaking links between New York and New 
Jersey. In New Jersey, a raid by the office of the State 
Attorney General on April 26 has resulted in the indict- 
ment of Western Union for aiding bookmakers. This same 
raid, through information telephoned by Governor Alfred 
FE. Driscoll to Governor Smith of Missouri, enabled Mis- 
souri officials to uncover a large bookie center in that 
State on June 6. 

What we must remember is that enforcement of local 
and State laws against gambling and various forms of 
vice will always remain a local responsibility. All the 
Federal Government can do is to whittle these illegal 
operations down to a size with which local agencies can 
deal. 

But the most important effect of the Senate com- 
mittee may be psychological rather than legal. As hap- 
pened in the Erickson case, it can uncover violations of 
local laws with which it cannot deal any further. Such 
revelations, though they cannot form the basis of prosecu- 
tion by local authorities, put them on the spot. Whatever 
local pressure there may be, even if it be only the pres- 
sure of other work, which may have “explained” previous 
lack of prosecution is offset by the pressure of national 
revelations of local violations. 

Mayor O’Dwyer of New York is on record to the effect 
that anti-gambling laws cannot be enforced. The Erickson 
conviction shows that gambling can at least be prevented 
from assuming such gigantic proportions that it can 
boast of its illegality. Everyone knows that local author- 
ities, for political and sometimes even for financial rea- 
sons, often tolerate offenses without even trying to put 
a stop to them. The Kefauver committee should go a long 
way towards counteracting this easy-going official fellow- 
ship with wrongdoers. 
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London letter 


Our leading national newspaper, the Times, recently 
printed an article called “Catholicism Today,” written 
by a special correspondent not himself a Catholic but 
so sympathetic and well informed that he might be re- 
garded as one of our “fellow travelers.” 

This article at once commanded widespread attention, 
and such a large number of letters on the subject 
reached the Times every day throughout the following 
month that only the most important and representative 
could be printed. 

The article began by stating that fundamentally the 
great conflict today lies between those who affirm and 
those who deny the reality of spiritual values. It went 
on to say that the first and greatest champion of those 
values is still the Catholic Church, both because of its 
past history as the creator of Christian Europe and 
also from the fact that there is a total of no less than 
63,250,000 Christians in English-speaking countries alone 
owing their spiritual allegiance to Rome. The article 
went on to point out with considerable insight that the 
polemics of the Counter-Reformation, which have done 
so much to bewilder the ordinary Christian and divide 
the Christian world throughout four centuries, have out- 
lasted their usefulness in a world which is not asking 
for the dubious stimulants of sectarian controversy but 
for a fundamental re-Christianization. 

Another difficulty mentioned, which has received all 
too little attention, is that the devotional mood and 
temper (as distinct from faith and doctrine) emanating 
from the Mediterranean center have been imposed too 
rigidly on the Catholics of other countries. It was New- 
man who first drew attention to this danger, which is so 
far from the sympathetic psychological realism implicit 
in the universal Church. Finally, the article demands 
more cooperation from Christians of all persuasions in 
view of the danger threatening their common Christian 
heritage, and it suggests that, as this is Holy Year, the 
Pope or some of the highest Catholic authorities might 
initiate a program of free and open discussion with quali- 
fied representatives of the various Christian bodies. 

The correspondence which followed this article came 
mainly from very distinguished quarters—both Anglican 
and Catholic. Bishops, writers, Members of Parliament, 
headmasters, and even a Lord Justice of Appeal took 
part in it with the greatest ardor. Unfortunately, the 
last point of the article—that is to say, the question of 
the initiation of discussions between the leaders of the 
various denominations — had the effect of eclipsing the 
wider and more important issues which had been raised. 

The result was that most of the correspondence degen- 
erated into the usual English Catholic-Anglican squabble. 

In my view, the very good letter from the chairman of 
the Sword of the Spirit, Mr. A. C. F. Beales, brought 
the matter down to earth, and put it in a way that would 
appeal to all sensible Christians. He pointed out how 
much had already been done in England in the way of 
joint action between Catholics and other Christians—in 
the line of activity that carefully excluded from the area 
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of cooperation “questions of doctrine and Church order 
which divide us.” 

I would like especially to mention a letter from Mr. 
T. S. Gregory, a Catholic convert, who recalled the 
whole correspondence to the great issues which the 
Times’ special correspondent had originally raised: 


The devotion which cannot honorably and truthfully 
join men who mean different things by it does not 
divide human nature and ought (whatever its dif- 
ference) to enlarge and intensify human charity. 
It is on this human level that certain obvious unities 
exist and are obviously menaced, and it is about the 
question of human rights and personal integrity 
that the battle is to be fought. Hence, if there is any 
“consolation of Christ,” whether Catholic or Protes- 
tant, it should enable the Christian to hold an in- 
tenser loyalty to his own devotion and achieve a 
wider cooperation in the common humanity. In the 
sphere of politics and industrial and social organiza- 
tion, in defining the relation of science to other 
human activities, the communities which accept the 
human inheritance of Christendom are well aware 
that it is suffering a dangerous and large-scale offen- 
sive. [t is man who needs to be defended at the 
human level by those who still believe in human 
nature. The strain of this defense should be taken by 
laymen rather than by priests or theologians. The 
common faith upon which they should act and which 
to that end they should define is the eternal value of 
the human being and the absolute validity of human 
rights which arose out of and express the nature of 
human being. .. . To pray before our own altars and 
to cooperate in a common human cause should not 
pass the wit of Catholics or Protestants who take 
their allegiance to Christ as anything more than a 
casus belli. To reverence our convictions rather 
than to deplore our divisions might well be the 
means to an effective service of Christ and the hu- 
manity He assumed. 


Lastly, as I am writing this letter for Americans, I would 
like to refer to the final letter, from the Rev. J. H. 
Crehan, S.J. He refers back, implicitly, to the point made 
in the original article: that there seemed a lack in the 
Church as a whole today of that development and discus- 
sion of doctrine which has given it its immense mission- 
ary vitality in the past. He points out that quite a large 
contribution in this way had come from England in the 
past, and he ends by appealing to America in these 
words: “As we pass into what has been aptly termed 
the American epoch in the history of the Catholic 
Church, may we not hope that this work will be 
resumed ?” BaRBARA WALL 
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Some who went West 





VIRGIN LAND: The American West 
as Symbol and Myth 

By Henry Nash Smith. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 305p. $4.50 








THIS RECKLESS BREED OF MEN: 
The Trappers and Fur Traders of the 
Southwest 


By Robert Glass Cleland. Knopf. 361p. 
$1 








THE TEXAS BORDER AND SOME 
BORDERLINERS: A Chronicle and A 
Guide 

By Robert J. Casey. Bobbs-Merrill. 
440p. $5 





In Virgin Land, the author has ana- 
lyzed carefully the words spoken and 
written about the West from the time 
of St. John de Crévecoeur to the days 
of Frederick Jackson Turner. Mr. Smith 
js not so much interested in the bare 
skeleton of history as he is in the popu- 
lar notions of the West—usually mis- 
conceptions—that gained wide cre- 
dence, thanks to the tales of Daniel 
Boone, Leatherstocking, Deadwood Dick, 
Calamity Jane and the other fictional- 
become-real heroes and heroines of the 
West. He does a fine job of sketching 
characters and ideas of the West as 
they were spread by the dime novel, 
the newspaper, the poet, the politician 
and the railroad promoter. 

To some, the West was a highway to 
the Pacific; to others, it was the garden 
of the world, an agrarian utopia; to 
still others, the West was a safety valve 
for the over-populated Atlantic sea- 
board. The author is at his best in 
extracting these attitudes, these “myths” 
and “symbols” from the writings of the 
times. The strong sections of Virgin 
Land are those that treat the literature 
concerning the frontier. Here, Mr. 
Smith is at home. The farther he strays 
from this literary background, :the less 
satisfying is his work. 

Nothing is more dangerous for an 
author than to declare that some in- 
tangible viewpoint or notion brought 
about a certain movement. Mr. Smith 
displays great courage and laudable 
conviction in not hesitating to do this 
very thing on several occasions. I be- 
lieve, however, that in more than one 
chapter too much is proved from too 
little evidence. How can we judge 
whether or not Horace Greeley influ- 
enced popular notions of the West more 
than Beadle’s dime novels? Did most 
people consider Daniel Boone the proto- 
type of all mountain men? Or did Buf.- 
falo Bill typify all men living west of 
the Mississippi River? Virgin Land 
offers one very original answer to these 
questions. Provocative as it is and cer- 
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tainly readable throughout, by no stretch 
of the imagination does this book sup- 
plant the work of Turner, Webb and 
other distinguished scholars. 


This Reckless Breed of Men is the re- 
sult of a competent scholar’s piecing 
together the fragments of a _long- 
neglected and much-scattered story. The 
sure hand of a master is evident on 
every page of this well-told story of 
trappers and fur traders in the South- 
west. Jedediah Smith, James Pattie, 
Ewing Young and Joseph Reddeford 
Walker—to mention only the more 
prominent men—become, each in turn, 
the object of Dr. Cleland’s kindly and 
painstaking attention. Where sources 
are few or fragmentary, the narrative 
is brief and incomplete. In the chap- 
ters for which more abundant docu- 
mentation has survived, the author more 
easily displays his talent for scholarly 
work that is both readable and enjoy- 
able. What is known (precious little, 
indeed, in certain instances!) of the 
traders and trappers in the Southwest 
is here recounted in a truly handsome 
and excellently written book. Publisher 
and author may justly take pride in 
this work. 


Next comes a _ book telling about 
Texas, that vast, fabulous and fascinat- 
ing country about which so much is 
written but about which so little is well 
written. Robert Casey, a really good 
sectional writer, here offers the second 
of his unusually captivating guidebooks. 
His The Black Hills and Their Incredi- 
ble Characters (Am. 7/9/49) was a 
series of lively chapters about a for- 
bidding corner of South Dakota. What 
was a good formula for South Dakota 
is equally good for The Texas ‘Border. 
In the present book, however, there is 
more material with which to work. 
The fable and 'the fact of Texas are 
touched by the wand of Mr. Casey’s 
charming style. A parade of the historic 
figures of the Texas border marches 
before the reader’s gaze. French pirates, 
Spanish explorers, traders, trappers 
and cattle rustlers pass in review. Jesse 
James and John Wesley Hardin, who 
made his entrance upon the scene with 
six-shooters blazing and his exit with 
a bullet in the back of the head, re-live 
their perilous lives. 
There were rangers whose names 
were familiar in far places, Sam 
Walker, Jeff Milton, Dick Ware... 
There were rugged characters like 
Jim Bowie, Dave Crockett and Kit 
Carson . . . There were military 
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THE KINGDOM OF 
PROMISE || 


By R. A. Dyson, SJ. 
and A. Jones 


A study of the unity of sacred 
history and of the sacred books 
for young students showing that 
Catholic Christianity is the legi- 
timate heir of the true Israel. 
Since the religious atmosphere 
was for so long enclosed within 
the walls of Israel, doctrine and 
prophecy are set against the ex- 
planatory background of Israel’s 
history. The first part of most 

chapters has been devoted to a | 
historical outline of the religious 

development of each period. The 
result is a coherent summary of 
factual and doctrinal history of 

two elements acting and reacting 
upon one another to produce the 
fullness of time. This is volume 5 
of the Scripture Textbook Series. 


$2.50 


At your bookstore 
or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Catholic Publishers 


| WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND | 
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——TAMARACK INN—— 
in the beautiful Keene Valley, N. Y.; 
center of hiking district of the 
Adirondacks; sports; centrally located 
for hundreds of scenic spots; vege- 
tables from our garden. Folder. 
Phone: Keene 13F14. 


C. P. Segard, Jr. 











THE MOST COMPLETE GUIDE FOR 
THE ROME OF THE HOLY YEAR 





“Handy, complete, and written specif- 
ically for the Holy Year. . .. The 

and designs add to 
‘ulness.” —- America 
At all bookstores * $2.75 PRENTICE-HALL 
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GOD LN OUR HOUSE 
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“It seems to me that Mr. Breig ex- 
plains the Sunday Gospels to his 
little brood with a fine blend of 
humor and humility, charity and 
simplicity. COD IN OUR HOUSE 
makes Catholicism as warm, gay, 
life-giving and central as the fire 
on your winter hearth! Parents who 
would like their children to be 
100% normal, happy and self-reli- 
ant little citizens can find out how 
to do that in this book—just make 
them little saints!” 


CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


IT WILL GO STRAIGHT TO YOUR HEART! 

















By Joseph A. Breig 
$2.50 


America Press 
Grand Central Terminal Building 
New York 17, New York 
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chiefs like Sam Houston, Robert E. 
Lee, .. . John J. Pershing, Dwight 
Eisenhower. There were some odd 
jurists like Roy Bean of Langtry .. . 
There were prize fighters, including 
Bob Fitzsimmons, James J. Corbett, 
John L. Sullivan . . . and minor 
celebrities. 

There was the Alamo (which Texans 
still remember), the Border Patrol, the 
camel brigade and the Salt War. There 
were vast ranches and deep oil wells. 
There was—there is Texas! The Texas 
Border brings all the excitement of ihis 
flamboyant State to life. 

WituiaM N. BiscuHorr 


Challenge to leadership 





EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES 





By Vera Micheles Dean. Knopf. 349p. 
$3.50 


Mrs. Dean is the well-known director 
of the Foreign Policy Association whose 
books have been appearing with great 
regularity in the postwar years. Her 
newest one is, in her own words, her 
“own understanding of the forces at 
work in Europe today; the historical 
background to which they can be 
traced, their impact on the United 
States, and our impact, in turn, on 
Europe.” Quoting the late and great 
Cardinal Suhard, Archbishop of Paris 
—“The present uneasiness is neither 
a sickness nor a decadence of the world: 
it is a crisis of growth. This fragile and 
impetuous adolescence is a crucial mo- 
ment, for it involves the delicate sub- 
stitution of new values for structures 
hitherto valid. What is dying? What 
will live?”—Mrs. Dean goes on to call 
for open-mindedness on the part of the 
United States and its friends in Europe. 
She warns that we do not have all the 
correct answers to problems that man- 
kind has so long striven to answer. She 
feels further that the United States, a 
land founded by people who refused 
to conform to their age, must not insist 
on “conformity by other peoples with 
the standards we have found to be sat- 
isfactory for ourselves.” 

To go through even the highlights of 
her book would be a task incompatible 
with our space requirements. Therefore, 
we shall concern ourselves only with 
the conclusions which the author 
reaches. These conclusions are the re- 
sults of the discussions the Russian- 
born author has had in recent years 
with audiences both here and abroad 
on the subject of world affairs. 

In the first place, she feels rather 
optimistically that once the readjust- 
ment is made to the fact that Europe 
no longer is the political and cultural 
center of the universe, and the recog- 
nition of the shift of power and influ- 
ence to such peripheral areas as the 
United States, the USSR and India is 


achieved, it may prove possible to strike 
a new balance within the framework of 
the United Nations. She notes, as so 
many before her have noted, that when 
this day comes the United States will, 
whether its people like it or not, have 
to acknowledge and learn to use judi- 
ciously its newly acquired responsibili- 
ties “squarely in the center of the world 
stage.” When we do this, we must 
either further lower or abolish entirely 
our tariffs and integrate our economy 
with that of the world. 

Second, we must recognize the de- 
gree to which all peoples everywhere 
have come to realize the need to em- 
ploy modern science’s resources and 
those of industry to better the welfare 
of humanity. Parenthetically, one might 
observe that the famous Point Four 
appears to have been dedicated in this 
spirit somewhat in advance of Mrs. 
Dean’s plea. 





Third, it is essential to wipe out as 
soon as possible the existing wide dis- 
crepancy between the attainable in 
theory and the attainable in practice, 
or the result will be chaos. It cannot 
be ended, Mrs. Dean warns, merely 
by the containing of communism or 
merely by proclaiming that our way 
of life is the only way as far as the 
rest of the nations are concerned. 
Speaking of communism, she sees its 
power and influence waning consider- 
ably, due in no small measure to Rus- 
sia’s stupidity and the seeming success 
of national communism in Yugoslavia. 

Fourth, she reiterates that it is to 
the advantage of the United States to 
leave no stone unturned to help the 
peoples of the world secure a better 
standard of living. Even apart from 
humanitarian considerations, this is 
necessary, if only for self-interest. 

Fifth, she feels that the material 
problems of the world are far more 
complex than if they were due only to 
Russia and her Communist satellites. 

Finally, she recognizes but will not 
define the fact—as all sincere Chris- 
tians the world over would—that man- 
kind needs something outside of itself 
to bring order into a disordered world. 
Something must be done to satisfy the 
spiritual cravings of man, “once satis- 


fied by religious beliefs.” “Under the 
goad of communism we have become 
aware—as we had not been for years— 
that mankind, as always, needs some- 
thing to live on and something to live 
for.” Tuomas H. D. MAHONEY 


Kentucky melodrama—plus 





WORLD ENOUGH AND TIME 





By Robert Penn Warren. Random House. 
512p. $3.50 


Mr. Warren, who showed considerable 
stature in his earlier All the King’s Men 
(which I must admit I reviewed rather 
churlishly—see Am. 7/24/46), calls 
this work a “romantic novel.” It is all 
of that. In fact, as I went through the 
first quarter of the book, the feeling 
would not down that here was a high- 
class burlesque on Southern chivalry, 
the honor of womanhood, gay and dash- 
ing young blades, likker, dueling and 
States-rights chauvinism. 

But then the realization creeps in that 
Mr. Warren’s capturing of the accents 
of the period’s florid speech, of the state- 
ly posturing in social intercourse, of the 
well-mouthed shibbolechs of “honor” 
and “pride,” all add up to a really mas- 
terly re-creation of time, place and mood. 
Our irreverent age would probably say 
that if the book starts with a definite aura 
of “corn” about it, that is because the 
era pictured was generously tinctured 
with corn—in more senses than one. 

The story is based on a famous and 
lurid historical trial in Kentucky in the 
early 1800’s. A passionate and idealistic 
young man, befriended and coached in 
the study of the law by a prominent polit- 
ical leader, hears that a young woman, 
neurotic enough herself and living with a 
very neurotic widowed mother, has been 
seduced by his benefactor. Sight unseen, 
he falls in love with the betrayed girl, 
and when she finally agrees to marry 
him it is on the condition that he will 
first kill the older man. A challenge to 
a duel proves futile, and so the murder 
is consummated by stealth. 

The young man is easily apprehended, 
and the trial, shot through with perjury, 
venality, greed and prejudice, condemns 
him to death. But escape is effected 
through the very person—a presumed 
friend—who had instigated the whole 
tortuous process. Flight into the wilder- 
ness, the death of his wife, his own slay- 
ing and the triumph of “justice” by the 
display of his severed head at the county 
seat bring the story to an end. 

This will be called a “wise” and “philo- 
sophical” novel. It does pose a number 
of deep questions. What is the relation- 
ship between law and justice? Can 
ideals and goals, subjectively clear and 
imperative, be objectively wrong? Can 
the ends make the means just? All these 
and more, Mr. Warren makes his char- 
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acter face—but there is no solution. Of 
course, the main character reaches no 
conclusions, either, and so the novel has 
that much integrity. It is also fair to 
warn that the dialog is true, as far as 
I can see, to rough frontier talk about 
matters sexual. 

As in All the King’s Men, Mr. Warren 
is at his best when writing about the 
stresses and passions of political life. 
When he tries to assess the deep springs 
of human motivation and action, he is 
provocative but much less convincing. 
All in all, World Enough and Time is 
heady reading that does not speak too 
movingly to the heart. 

Harotp C. GARDINER 


From the Editor’s shel} 

Tue Boat, by L. P. Hartley (Double- 
day. $3.50). The author chooses the 
restricted horizon of an English village 
and the daily doings of ‘humdrum folk 
as the framework for a titanic struggle 
over a rowboat, involving its owner, 
the unimaginative villagers, and a 
beautiful blonde Communist organizer. 
Reviewer Phillips Temple finds Hart- 
ley’s dialog excellent, and his charac- 
ter depiction convincing, but considers 
the plot unworthy of the style. 


HerMAN MELvit_e, by Newton Arvin 
(Sloane. $3.50), is a foreshortened 
critical biography in which the man 
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and his work, with emphasis every. 
where on the latter, are served up in 
a kind of blend which telescopes the 
arid places and provides a uniform in- 
terest. In the opinion of reviewer Riley 
Hughes the book is a sound view of 
Melville, but with little brilliance or 
illuminating insight. 


ImMmorTAL Lovers, by Frances Winwar 
(Harper. $4). Miss Winwar, who can- 
not be accused of writing dull books, 
presents the separate, then intertwined 
lives of the two Brownings with clarity, 
verve, with climax and denouement. 
The book is biography rather than crit- 
icism. Reviewer John Pick believes it to 
be unfortunate that the biographer has 
only superficially sketched in the in- 
tellectual and ideological background 
against which the poets lived and wrote, 
and finds Miss Winwar’s style flowery 
and her facts often inaccurate. 


Tue Ace oF INpIscrETION, by Clyde 
Brion Davis (Lippincott. $3). The au- 
thor has delivered a crushing argument 
against those who look longingly back 
to the “good old days.” His argument 
is part autobiography, part local his- 
tory—all an authentic view of the so- 
cial scene at the turn of the century. 
William G. Tyrrell, the reviewer, agrees 
with the author, who strongly favors the 
features and advantages of life today in 
comparison with life at the beginning 
of the century, and admires his barbed 
and precise remarks on things artistic, 
cultural and medical. 


UNDERSTANDING Your Boy, by Father 
Flanagan as told by Ford McCoy 
(Rinehart. $2), is a collection of 
editorials written by the late Msgr. 
Flanagan for the school paper on the 
topic he knew best—boy training—and 
here gathered into book form by a 
member of the Boys Town staff. In 
the nine chapters which cover the wide 
field of juvenile psychology, Father 
Flanagan also aims at helping par- 
ents and teachers to handle their prob- 
lems. Reviewer Neil Boyton recom- 
mends the volume if there is a boy 
from three to seventeen in the house. 


Tue Way or DELIVERANCE, by Shinso 
Hanayama (Scribner’s. $3). Chaplain 
Hanayama recounts, with simplicity and 
restraint, the final days before execu- 
tion of the Japanese war leaders. It 
deals with the last hours of human be- 
ings whose names have hitherto been 
only headlines of infamy—Tojo, Hirota, 
Kaya, etc. The reviewer, Dorothy G. 
Wayman, admires the dignity with 
which the leaders met the fate de- 
scribed by their chaplain in this book, 
and believes it will provide rich data 
to the sincere student of human nature. 


Must It Be Communism? (Wagner. 
$5) is a joint analysis, by Augustine 
J. Osgniach, O.S.B. and Jerome L. 
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Toner, O.S.B., of the factors produc- 
ing social discontent and the answers 
to the problem. In the chapters com- 
prising the four parts of the book (the 
last part being the contribution of 
Father Toner), we find a historical 
sketch of the rise of the social question 
in the era of economic liberalism; a 
review — and rejection—of the non- 
Christian solutions to socio-economic 
problems; the Christian solutions. Re- 
viewer Heinrich Rommen believes the 
book will be highly useful in social- 
study clubs, for teachers and students 
in Catholic labor schools and for any- 
one interested in a positive way to 
counter the threat of communism. 





Rev. Wituam Biscuorr, S.J., who 
has done graduate work in his- 
tory, is the author of The Jesuits 
in Old Oregon. 

Tuomas H. D. MAHONEY, at pres- 
ent assistant professor of history 
at M.I.T., is also a lecturer and 
co-author of U. S. in World Af- 
fairs. 
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At that time, when there was a great 
multitude with Jesus, and had nothing 
to eat, calling His disciples together, 
He saith to them: I have compassion on 
the multitude, for behold they have now 
been with Me three days, and have 
nothing to eat; and if I shall send them 
away fasting to their home, they will 
faint in the way... 


Our teen-age daughter was preparing a 
school paper. “Daddy,” she asked, “if 
somebody said there are too many people 
in the world, what would you say?” 

“T’d ask him how many are too 
many,” I answered. 

She thought about that for a moment. 
Then she said: “He’d say there were 
too many when there wasn’t enough 
food for everybody.” 

“Then he’d be answering himself,” I 
told her. 

She wrinkled her brow. “I don’t see 
how.” 

“If there isn’t enough food,” I said, 
“then that’s what’s wrong. Not too 
many people, but too little food. The 
thing to do is to grow more food.” 

“TI know,” she said. “But some people 
say there isn’t enough land.” 

I shook my head. “That’s an insult to 
God. That’s saying that He brings His 
children into the world and condemns 
them to starvation. It’s blasphemy. 
What’s wrong is not too little land, but 
too little love. Too little love of God. 


Too little love of people. Too much 
greed. Too much selfishness. Too much 
laziness—which is another form of 
selfishness. And too many closed and 
locked doors in the House of Our 
World.” 

She pondered. “You mean that if the 
different countries would let people go 
to where the land is i 

“And if the people would work,” I 
answered. “If they would let themselves 
be taught how to work. Just open your 
geography. Look at the empty spaces. 
Then imagine what good farmers and 
good ranchers would do with them. 
Imagine how Christianity would trans- 
form India or Africa or China—or 
Russia.” 

“You mean it’s a religious problem?” 

“All human problems are religious 
problems. Christ is God, isn’t He?” 

“Certainly,” she said. 

“Then we have it on the word of God 
Himself that if we seek first after God 
and His justice, all these other things 
will be added unto us. Look, honey; 
that’s not just a pretty sentiment. That’s 
the flat, unqualified promise and pledge 
of Almighty God.” 





. . - And His disciples answered Him: 
From whence can any one fill them here 
with bread in the wilderness ... And 
taking the seven loaves, giving thanks, 
He broke and gave to His disciples to 
set before the people ... And they did 
eat, and were filled... 
JoserH A. Breic 





THEATRE 











JULIUS CAESAR, once a favorite in 
the repertory of Shakespearean actors, 
has recently become a rather rare 
visitor to the local stage. The last im- 
portant production I recall was the 
Orson Welles venture at the Mercury 
Theatre in modern dress, in which 
Caesar bore a striking resemblance to 
Mussolini. In the present production 
the cast, while clad in classic Roman 
togas, descends from the remoteness 
of the picture-frame stage to the inti- 
macy of a platform surrounded by the 
audience seated on all four sides. 
This is the second production offered 
by David Heilweil and Derrick Lynn- 
Thomas in their new Arena theatre, and 
like their first attraction, The Show- 
Of, it is a highly successful experi- 
ment. 

With Basil Rathbone starred in the 
role of Cassius, a cast of seasoned 
performers gives one the impression 
that, given a worth-while play, they 
could as easily sustain dramatic illusion 
around the corner on the sidewalk in 
front of Lindy’s. I have not seen too 


many first-rate productions of Caesar, 
but Mr. Rathbone’s Cassius is the most 
effective handling of the character in 
my experience. Inept interpretation can 
make Cassius appear a junior Iago, 
a fellow so obviously motivated by envy 
or sheer malice that one wonders how 
he could have persuaded the high- 
minded Brutus to join his conspiracy. 
Mr. Rathbone invests the character 
with dignity as well as cunning, and 
one feels that his determination to 
destroy Caesar was, after all, prompted 
by patriotism. 

Mr. Holland, who only three days 
before had been playing a supporting 
role in The Show-Off, switched to 
Brutus practically overnight, and gives 
an impressive performance as “the 
noblest Roman of them all.” It may be 
rash to say it, but I like his Brutus 
better than that of Orson Welles in 
the Mercury production, in which Mr. 
Holland was Caesar. Mr. Welles’ Brutus 
is receding in memory, of course, while 
Mr. Holland’s is fresh and vivid; and 
my preference may be explained by the 
difference in time. Comparisons aside, 
Mr. Holland gives the role a fluent 
and thoughtful performance. 

Antony is played by Alfred Ryder, 
whose performance is distinguished by 
a skilfully paced approach to the ora- 
tion scene. With the pivot roles in such 
capable hands, the Arena Caesar be- 
comes an eventful production. Dan 
Levin’s direction leaves little to be de- 
sired and Ralph Alswang’s lighting is 
expertly managed. Beulah Frankel su- 
pervised the costuming with commend- 
able taste. 

In most editions of the printed plays 
Caesar is listed as a tragedy. Among 
the newer critics, however, it has be- 
come the fashion to dismiss the play 
as a melodrama. I think the older 
scholars were wiser. 

It is true that the play has an 
abundance of the physical action and 
fustian usually found in melodrama, 
but most of it could be omitted from 
a stage version with little damage to 
the plot or the emotional impact of the 
theme. What gives the play its drive 
and interest is its shrewd analysis of 
men’s motives, combined with an almost 
uncanny portrayal of character. Brutus, 
really the central figure, slips into the 
fallacy of believing that the end jus- 
tifies the means and decides upon as- 
sassination to stave off dictatorship and 
save democracy. The tragedy is that a 
high-minded man stooped to conspiracy 
and murder in vain. “A dictatorship,” 
Chesterton once observed, “is a tired 
democracy. The people grow weary of 
vigil and appoint a single sentinel to 
guard the city while the citizens sleep.” 
Brutus discovered too late that a 
fatigued democracy cannot be saved by 
a single citizen sacrificing his soul. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
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THAT THERE IS A VIOLENT UP- 
heaval taking place in the movie in- 
dustry will hardly be news to anyone 
remotely interested in films. The rea- 
sons for this state of flux are many and 
varied: inflated costs and diminishing 
box-office receipts; the Supreme Court’s 
divorcement decree, ordering the pro- 
ducing companies to cut loose the 
theatre chains they formerly controlled; 
the eclipse of the star system; and the 
indisputable fact that public taste — 
thought by the old-line, showman- 
super-salesman producers to be pre- 
dictable and unalterable—is no longer 
reacting according to plan. As a result, 
though the changes will by no means 
be immediate or complete, films of the 
future are going to have a “new look.” 
Perhaps coincidentally, the two pic- 
tures this week which I liked are from 
the vanguard of the new order—unpre- 
tentious, original, realistic and mean- 
ingful; while the two I disliked are of 
the elaborate, artificially romantic, 
stereotyped and empty old school. This 
comparison should, however, be taken 
only as a straw in the wind and not 


as conclusive proof that movies are 
going to be better than ever. 


THE NEXT VOICE YOU HEAR is 
built around the earnest and high-mind- 
ed concept that on six successive nights 
God interrupted radio wave-lengths on 
a world-wide scale to broadcast a mes- 
sage to humanity. The changing reac- 
tions—skepticism, fear, finally belief— 
to this supernatural intervention are re- 
flected in a “typical” aircraft worker 
(James Whitmore), his pregnant wife 
(Nancy Davis), his young son (Gary 
Gray) and his immediate circle of 
friends. As a morality play, the pic- 
ture tries to reach an audience of het- 
erogeneous religious convictions — or 
lack of them— and ends up in unex- 
ceptionable but also uninspiring plati- 
tudes. However, as a portrait of Amer- 
ican life it is perceptive and vivid, and 
as a first-class production representing 
less than half the expenditure of any 
other of its company’s releases over a 
period of several years, it is a hopeful 
sign for the future. (MGM) 


THE LAWLESS is a study of mob 
violence. Its near victim is a young 
Mexican-American laborer in the 
Northern California fruit-growing sec- 
tion whose crime was stealing a car in 
panic to escape a riot he had no part 
in starting. The picture makes little 


attempt to explain lynch-mob psychol- 
ogy. It is, however, a graphic and be- 
lievable demonstration for adults of the 
way such mob reaction operates and of 
the role of latent prejudice and irre- 
sponsible press and radio coverage in 
inflaming it. Moreover, it makes its 
point validly in terms of action rather 
than words, and paints its characters 
as recognizable human beings instead 
of disembodied symbols of good and 
evil. Macdonald Carey and Gail Rus- 
sell are given top billing, but under 
Joseph Losey’s sensitive direction the 
bit players and the authentic back- 
grounds are the real stars. (Paramount) 


THE SECRET FURY is a suspense 
yarn about a bride (Claudette Colbert) 
who finds herself suddenly and inex- 
plicably accused of bigamy, implicated 
in a murder, on trial for her life and 
finally confined to a booby hatch. It 
rests its full weight on two of Holly- 
wood’s favorite myths: that characters 
should be wealthy rather than consis- 
tent, and that extravagant plot-gim- 
micks in sufficient quantity equal 
strong drama. Despite good direction 
and an excellent cast (Robert Ryan, 
the late Jane Cowl, Paul Kelly) it col- 
lapses under its own misconceptions. 


(RKO) 


BRIGHT LEAF describes the rise of 
Gary Cooper from dispossessed and 
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The spiritual reflections long attributed to 
Thomas a Kempis, here translated from 
the original manuscript of Gerard Groote. 
Known and beloved through five centuries, 
these gems of spiritual wisdom anticipate 
every mind, understand every heart. 
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vengeful tenant farmer to unloved to- 
bacco tycoon, with special emphasis on 
the two unlikely and disedifying fe- 
males (Patricia Neal and Lauren Ba- 
call) who figure therein. It is all 
tripe and a yard wide. (Warner Bros.) 
Moira WALSH 
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THE STRUGGLE OF MAN WITH 
his environment continued _ steadily 
throughout the entire week. ... The en- 
vironmental impact upon human beings 
manifested itself in unprecedented ways. 
...In Hatfield, Mass., a baseball player 
running to catch a fly was chased and 
bitten by a horse. .. . In Los Angeles, a 
citizen on his way to work was robbed 
at the same spot on three different occa- 
sions by three different robbers. The 
final robber even took the workman’s 
false teeth. .. . Glimpsed was the confu- 
sion that not infrequently follows change 
of environment. . . . In Washington a 
visitor from Holland—where they paint 
mail boxes red—tried to push a letter 
into a fire-alarm box. When the fire en- 
gines arrived, the firemen mailed the let- 
ter for her. . . . Other bogus alarms 
sounded. . . . In Chicago, fire-fighters 
rushed out in response to a false alarm. 
When they returned, their $500 television 
set was gone. ... The pressure of the 
milieu was applied to various classifica- 
tions of human beings... . Married men 
experienced it. . . . In Cleveland, a hus- 
band drove off in his car to get salve 
for his wife, who had inadvertently 
tipped a pot of hot water on herself. On 
his way, he collided with another auto. 
As he stepped out to talk with the other 
driver, a streetcar struck him. Upon his 
telease from the hospital some hours 
later, he found that his wife had fixed 
herself up with home remedies. 


Harassed likewise were married women. 
...In Chicago, a wife told the judge her 
husband deserted her because he found 
dust under the bed. Her offer to sweep 
the dust away left him unmoved, she 
declared... . Young brides were disillu- 
sioned. . . . In Grand Rapids, Mich., a 
young man stole everything required for 
his wedding except the girl. He obtained 
the wedding ring and the license with 
bad checks; then stole the car for the 
honeymoon. The strong arm of the law 
interrupted the honeymoon and whisked 
the bridegroom off to prison. The bride 
sued for divorce. . . . The human urge 
to fight back at the environment was seen 
in action, .. . In Weston-Super-Mare, an 
English seaside resort, the chairman of 
the seafront amusement concessions an- 
nounced he would seek an injunction 


against the bad-weather forecasts broad- 
cast by the BBC before holidays. . . . The 
elasticity of humans in adjusting them- 
selves to annoying situations was ob- 
served. . . In Binghamton, N. Y., a car- 
penter named Joe Doakes revealed he 
had become resigned to having his name 
used by radio commentators and news- 
paper cartoonists as the symbol for the 
“little fellow.” He said: “At one time 
it used to startle me to hear my name 
come over the radio. No more.” .. . That 
new techniques may be making the en- 
vironment worse rather than better 
seemed to be indicated. .. . In England, 
police warned the public against a pick- 
pocket who squirts toothpaste on vic- 
tims’ clothes and steals their wallets 
while helping them to wipe it off. 


Although environment does undoubtedly 
exercise an influence on human beings, 
it is consoling to know that this influ- 
ence is by no means all-powerful. .. . 
The pages of history provide numerous 
examples of men who overcame the han- 
dicap of unfavorable conditions, to- 
gether with other examples of men who 
deteriorated in spite of advantageous sit- 
uations. .. . Who had a more wonderful 
environment than Adam and Eve? ... 
Who had brighter prospects than Judas? 
. .. Environment does not shape a man’s 
destiny. .. . The thing that shapes it is 
a man’s free will, strengthened by 
God’s grace accepted, or weakened by 
rejection of that grace. Environment 
alone never sends men to hell or to 
heaven. Joun A. TooMEY 
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THE BARDEN BILL has a 
counterpart in Canada where 
the same fundamental prob- 
lem of education for Cath- 
olics exists in certain Prov- 
inces. To help you know the 
whole problem (and some 
regional solutions) of Catholic 
Education in North America, 
The ENSIGN shows how un- 
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ince of British Columbia. 
At the same time The 
ENSIGN reports a Protes- 
tant leader in Quebec who 
said officially that the Provin- 
cial Government of Catholic 
Quebec has given grants “with 
a liberality which has aston- 
ished even its stoutest friends.” 
The ENSIGN’s reports lend 
weight to Catholic discussions 
ANYWHERE! 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS — three Registered 


Optometrists having years of experience are at your 
service, to give you examination and advice. 


GLASSES at reasonable prices § 
JOHN J. HOGAN INC. 
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Louls Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 
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MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 85 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. PLEASE help us! Rev. 
— R. Williamson, Hartsville, South Caro- 
ina. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION — My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 


IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog, Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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Decent literature—it’s up to you 


Eprror: Congratulations. Father Gardiner’s 
open letter (Am. 4/22/50) sounded the 
knell for some of those lurid, pornographic 
displays that clutter up our newsstands. 
The fact that he named names and faced 
facts was particularly impressive. Of special 
importance, although it may not be re- 
garded as such, was the fact that his article 
undoubtedly presented Catholics (perhaps 
I should have said all those who believe 
in God and the moral code) with a down- 
to-earth issue to which to apply the prin- 
ciples of their faith. His article is a chal- 
lenge to all who are interested in the 
morals of our youth. 

“What can we do?” Someone is bound to 
ask that question. We can add our voices 
to that of Father Gardiner’s in a firm de- 
nunciation of current practices in the pub- 
lication of these pocket-books. Write let- 
ters; advise your friends to do the same; 
refuse to patronize stores that continuously 
deal in such salacious wares. Certainly 
that’s not asking too much, is it? But write 
now. Epwarp WALSH 


New York, N. Y. 


Approval 


Eprror: When one has read widely all one’s 
life, it is seldom that one special article, all 
by itself, gives the reader a new insight 
into an old problem. Such an article was 
your “Federal aid, IV: Church-State issue” 
by Father Hartnett in the February 18 
issue of AMERICA. 

I am late in telling you of the impression 
the article made—I had to wait for vacation 
to find the time—but an article such as this 
is never too old to remember. Dr. J. Pohle’s 
quotation on “tolerance,” in particular, led 
me to a final understanding of a much-de- 
bated problem: how, in a Catholic state, or 
a state with a Catholic government, the the- 
ological authoritarianism of the Catholic 
Church can be reconciled with the Ameri- 
can concept of tolerance for various re- 
ligious creeds. 

Philadelphia, Pa. A. J. App, Pu.D. 
Epitor: In a recent mail I received a 
marked copy of America, in which I note 
you have made interesting and truthful 
comments about our Lutheran Bishop of 
Hungary, Dr. Ordass (Am., 5/20/50, 
p. 204). I appreciate very much that you 
have reminded your readers that the Lu- 
theran Church of Hungary also has a mar- 
tyr in the cause of freedom of the Christian 
Church. S. C. MicHELFELDER 

Executive Secretary 


The Lutheran World Federation 
Geneva, Switzerland 


Epitor: In Volume 83, page 53, column 

left, line 19, the word “national” perhaps 

should be changed to read “natural.” Or am 

I wrong? Wu Pinc-cuunc 
Taipeh, Formosa 


(Mr. Wu is right. Many thanks.—Ep.]} 


Reply to “Steno” 


Epitor: “Steno,” whose letter appears in 
America (June 24, 1950 issue), has done 
her sister stenographers and prospective 
stenographers a disservice. Perhaps the 
situation she refers to with respect to the 
disadvantages of stenographic positions 
exists in some places, but it most assuredly 
is not true in a general sense. 

My advice to young women, after many 
years of observation and experience as an 
administrator and personnel officer, is that 
if they wish to follow an office career 
they should become competent stenogra- 
phers. It is the best avenue of entry into 
good business firms. In addition, excepting 
the very unusual or particularly fortunate 
woman who finds employment in an ad- 
ministrative position, the best jobs in any 
significant number under our present order 
will always go to the stenographers who 
are good secretaries. 

H. E. McEvoy 

Omaha, Nebr. 


Too chummy? 

Epitor: Robert E. Moore of Newark, N. J., 
notes with satisfaction that AMERICA is 
questioning the good faith of the New York 
Times (Am., 6/10/50, p. 304). 

On the other hand, this writer has long 
been irritated by the chummy, scratch-my- 
back relations between AMERICA and the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. The Post-Dispatch 
is known locally as “liberal” and anti- 
Catholic. 

Its record on the Barden bill, Blanshard, 
Oxnam, Cardinal Spellman, the McCollum 
decision, the Nation and Mrs. Roosevelt 
ad nauseam is 100 per cent unfavorable to 
Catholics, or “Roman” Catholics, as the 
P-D would insist. 

However, more flagrant antagonism was 
shown in two editorials during the Italian 
elections of 1946 and 1948. These editorials 
severely took Pope Pius XII to task for in- 
sinuating religion into politics! 

Brentwood, Mo. Vincent P. Corley 


[Our correspondent gives no evidence what- 
soever of any “chummy, scratch-my-back” 
relations between America and the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. Isn’t it obvious that on the 
policies singled out by our correspondent 
we have contradicted the P.D. time and 
again?—Ep.] 
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